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* ALONE? Why, father, you surely did not let 
them go alone, the boys and the young lady, in 
our boat, with a storm-cloud on Moel Vawr that 
will lash the lake into a sheet of foam when once 
it breaks, Ifso’—— And then came a pause, 
as the speaker, who had come hurrying up in 
breathless haste along the rugged reef of slippery 
rocks that stretched out like a narrow pro- 
montory into the lake, shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked intently out over the expanse 
of sun-lit waters, now rippling as the breeze 
freshened. 

‘I did, said the elder of the two men, as in his 
turn he strained his eyes to gaze over the glitter- 
ing lake; ‘ and if harm comes of it, heaven forgive 
me, for I feel now that I was to blame.’ 

And yet it was a lovely scene on which they 
looked ; for the blue sky overhead, almost Italian 
in its violet depth of hue, was mirrored in the 
bright waters of Bala Lake; while the Welsh 
mountains wore their gayest garb, moss and turf 
and heather and lichens blending their green and 
gold and purple to contrast with the bare crags 
and ghastly scaurs that were strewed with crum- 
bling shale and loose stones, amid which even the 
hill-fox could scarcely pick his way. Every glen, 
every cleft, each tiny thread of trickling water 
could be seen with unusual distinctness; while the 
majestic peaks to the northward stood out bold 
and well defined in sharp relief against the 
horizon. Over one huge mountain that towered 
aloft, the giant sentinel of the vale, floated a 
misty cloud of blackening vapour. 

‘Moel Vawr,’ said the younger of the two boat- 
men, pointing towards it, ‘does not wear his cap 
for nothing. But they are blind to it, yonder.’ 
And again he looked out over the sun-lit spark- 
ling waters, already heaving, as the wind increased, 
towards the pretty pinnace, with her white sail 
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and fluttering crimson flag, that was the only 
craft in sight. Far away on the left, nestling 
among trees and green meadows, were the white 
walls and slated roofs of the village ; while nearer 
to the rude landing-stage, beside which were 
heaped cart-loads of rough ore awaiting transport 
to the smelting-works, stood the solitary cottage 
of the boatmen. These two, father and son, were 
very unlike to one another, save for that inde- 
finable something which we often observe to 
make an outward and visible link between those 
who are near in blood. The elder was sickly, 
bent, and with haggard features, and hair prema- 
turely gray. The younger, fair, blue-eyed, and 
strikingly handsome. Englishmen who come to 
Wales to earn a living there are not always very 
popular ; but Hugh Ashton was liked and respected, 
somehow, far and wide, from Bettws y Coed and 
Pliwnt to Beddgelert; and for the sake of the 
frank, bold lad, people were tolerant to his silent 
sad-eyed father. 

It needed a sailor's eye or that of a mountaineer 
to note the first signs of the impending change 
of weather. First the topmost peak of Moel 
Vawr assumed that cloud-cap which the hill-folk, 
with lambs grazing far afield or corn half-stacked, 
regarded as a warning worth attention. Then there 
came creeping from above, gray patches of cloud- 
mist that clung to the copse and lurked in the 
hollow and filled the gorge, like an ambushed 
foe waiting to break from his ambuscade when 
the battle should begin. Next the wind swept 
in fitful gusts over vale and lake, and threads 
of vapour spanned the sky, and the other moun- 
tains put on each his cowl of storms, as if in 
obedience to the signal given by Moel Vawr ;: and 
the sigh of the breeze became a sob, and the sob 
a shriek, and presently the veriest tyro could see 
that mischief was brewing. 
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The cattle were running to and fro, 0 | 
uneasily in the fields, and the pigeons had fluttere 
homeward, and the rooks flapped past with hurry- 
ing wing and complaining caw, and farming-men 
were hastening to the more exposed uplands, 
where live-stock or ill-built haystacks might need 
protection. 

‘Nhule ar pen monith!’ called out one of the 
shepherds, pointing upwards at the mountain top 
with its Mecuning veil of clouds, as he passed 

the reef of rocks on which the Ashtons stood. 

The latter made no reply, but gazed with painful 

intentness at the distant boat. 

‘They are going about now,’ said the elder 
man with somewhat of a sigh of relief. ‘They 
have seen the signs of a storm, and may perhaps 
get to shore in time.’ 

‘No, no!’ answered Hugh, as his quick glance 
was cast upward to the darkening sky. ‘In five 
minutes, at most, the squall will be upon them. 
Look at that flapping sail, and see how the boat 
dances already on the waves ; and no hand upon 
the rudder but the weak one of a boy !’ 

Meanwhile those in the boat had perceived, 
though somewhat late, the threatening portents of 
the nee tempest. They were but three 
in number ; two boys, the elder of whom was per- 
haps fourteen years of age, and a beautiful girl 
some five years older. 

‘We'll put the boat about at once, and get 
back before the rain comes on,’ said the bigger of 
the two boys, with the sanguine confidence that 
belongs to youth alone.—‘Look sharp with the 
rudder, Willie, while I ease off the sheet a bit. 
—There’s no danger, Cousin Maud, of anything 
worse than a wetting, I do assure you.’ 

Yet the pinnace, as she came slowly round in 
answer to the helm, heeled ominously, and a 
shower of spray flew over her bows as she laboured 
among the glassy waves that were rising fast. A 
dark curtain seemed to have suddenly been drawn 
across the sun-gilded azure of the sky, and the 
crystal waters of the lake wore a sullen leaden 
hue streaked with white froth. 

‘We ought to lose no time, Edgar, in returning 
to shore, said the girl in a tone that she vainly 
tried to render steady and unconcerned. ‘These 
mountain lakes I have heard. are treacherous, 
Surely we ought to go back.’ 

‘Not a bit of danger!’ replied Edgar as he 
hauled at the wet rope, casting an eager look 
upwards to the blackening canopy of cloud. 
‘Why, cousin, I’ve been out with the fishermen 
fifty times on the Cornish coast when it really 
did blow great-guns, and then to think of this 
little lake—— Steady, Willie, steady! We 
shipped too much water that time!’ as a drench- 
ing shower of spray broke over the reeling boat, 
and the sky wore its darkest frown, and the shriek 
of the wind grew bodingly shrill. The pinnace 
heeled over under the force of the blast ; but she 
righted, and fought a good fight, riding gallantly 
over the white waves. Far and near, nothing 
could be seen save inky sky and angry water. 
The foaming billows rose menacingly, as if to bar 
the path ; and on the dim shore-line, blotted and 
blurred by the driving rain, miniature breakers 
could be vaguely descried. 

‘They ll run her, stem on, against the Lion 

. Rock,’ cried young Hugh Ashton, pointing to a 
| great weed-grown stone protruding from the water 


not far from the reef, and which derived its name 
from some fancied resemblance to the head and 
shoulders of the King of Beasts. ‘Quick, father, 
now, to help, when the boat goes to pieces !’ 

Crash! The sound of the shattered woodwork 
could be heard even above the roar of the gale, 
as now the pinnace struck upon the Lion Rock, 
and nothing of her could be seen but a confused 
medley of broken timber and drooping mast, and 
human forms half-submerged, and the white foam 
that rose up all around like a spotless shroud. 
Then came a splash, followed by another, as the 
boatmen, father and son, plunged boldly into the 
water to render aid. 

‘Save Willie—Willie can’t swim!’ gasped out 
Edgar as the elder Ashton approached. ‘I shall 
do well enough. Where’s Cousin Maud?’ Maud 
was in better keeping than that of her stripling 
kinsman. Hugh Ashton wasa powerful swimmer, 
and he had seemed to tear the lake-waves asunder 
in the force of the swift strong strokes that brought 
him to where the sinking girl’s loosened hair 
floated on the surface. As she felt his grasp upon 
her and felt her head raised above the cruel water, 
she clung to him with the blind instinct of the 
drowning, and for a moment both sank. 

‘Don’t be afraid, young lady ; and hold me, but 
not so firmly. I want to swim my best now, 
panted Hugh, as he battled with the waves. ‘ Let 

our head rest on my shoulder—so; and now 
eave it all to me.’ 

Just then the lightning flashed forth from the 
riven clouds, and the roll of heaven’s artillery was 
echoed back from gorge and glen, from cairn and 
cave, filling the startled air with deep and threat- 
ening sound. And then again flared forth the 
lightning ; while the lake boiled and seethed like 
a witch’s caldron, and overhead the gloomy sky 
stretched like a funeral pall. 


ROBERT DICK THE THURSO BAKER. 


THROUGH the indefatigable and genial labours of 
Dr Smiles, we are favoured with an account of a 
self-reliant genius, whose biography will be a 
suitable companion to that of Thomas Edwards 
the Banffshire naturalist, and which we doubt not 
will be equally popular. While Edwards still 
lives in deserved esteem as a man of science, 
unfortunately Robert Dick died twelve years ago, 
and is beyond the reach of either praise or succour 
which the world might have been pleased to 
bestow. The circumstance imparts a certain 
mournfulness to Dr Smiles’s narrative ; but for 
general interest it comes up to any of his previous 
productions, As an incitement to a perusal of the 
work, ‘Robert Dick, Baker of Thurso, Geologist 
and Botanist’ (Murray, 1878), we offer the follow- 
ing condensed sketch—premising that the book 
abounds in beautifully executed wood-engravings 
illustrative of the picturesque scenery on the 
northern coast of Caithness. 

Robert Dick was born in 1811, at Tullibody, a 
village situated at the foot of the Ochil Hills, 
Clackmannanshire. He hada brother and two 
sisters. His father was an officer of excise, and 
noted as an attentive and able man. Robert had 
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Latin. His schooling, however, was abruptly cut 
short by a family calamity. His mother died, his 
father married again, and the second wife mindin 

only her own children, treated her step-sons ‘ad 
step-daughters badly. Robert was taken from 
school, and bound an apprentice to a baker, when 
he was thirteen years old. At once he was 
lunged into a routine of severe and ill-requited 
abour. He got up at three in the morning to 
light the oven fire, and worked and drudged 
until seven or eight, and sometimes nine at night. 
As he grew older, he was sent out with a load 
on his head, to deliver the bread in the neigh- 
bouring villages. Though toilsome, these excur- 
sions imparted much pleasure to the boy, for they 
gave him an opportunity of observing nature, 
which had charms for him in all its moods. He 
was fond of examining plants, and watching their 
character and development. In this way he 
acquired a practical knowledge of botany, while 
other boys only spent their time in mischief or 
idleness, At the age of seventeen, his apprentice- 
ship expired, and he went to be a journeyman 
baker in Leith. From this place he went to 
Glasgow, and afterwards to Greenock. 

His father meanwhile had removed to Thurso, 
in the county of Caithness, and by his recommen- 
dation Robert went to that town to commence busi- 
ness on his own account. He arrived in Thurso 
in the summer of 1830, when he was about twenty 
_— of age, and set up as a baker in a house in 

ilson’s Lane. In trying to begin the battle of 
life in so small and remote a town, he made a 
mistake, which was repented of when too late. 
Thurso is the farthest north town in Great Britain. 
It is situated at the head of an inlet from the 
Pentland Firth, which divides Scotland from the 
Orkney Islands. The country around is for the 
most part bare and desolate, and exposed to fierce 
driving winds, Hedges will not grow. The arable 
fields are inclosed with flag-stones set up on 
end. The sea-shore consists of tall precipitous 
cliffs of red sandstone, worn into fantastic shapes 
by the incessant dashing of the waves, which come 
rolling in impetuously from the Atlantic. 

No place could be seemingly less favourable 

ursuing researches into botanical science. But 
en the force of circumstances, Dick had no 
choice, With his small means, he opened shop as 
a baker of bread and biscuits, he doing all the 
operative work himself, and trusting by diligence 
to succeed, It was so far in his favour that there 
was only another baker in the town, and there 
was a hope of being able to supply ship-biscuits to 
the mariners and herring-fishers who frequented, 
and at times took refuge in the Bay of Thurso, 
Usually a Scotch baker starts with very little 
capital, and he needs no hired assistance, All he 
has to do is to buy a bag of flour, and make a 
young woman his wife. He bakes the bread; and 
the wife, installed in a small room in which by a 
single pane of glass she can command a view of 
the counter, takes charge of the shop. It is a 
cheap and convenient arrangement, and answers 
until better times. Dick had at first a notion of 
marrying ; but not being successful in his wooing, 
he for a time was assisted by his sister Jane ; and 
when she and other members of the family quitted 
Thurso, he was fortunate in securing the services 
of a steady young Highland woman, named Annie 
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Mackay, who became his housekeeper and attended 
to sales in the shop for the long period of three- 
and-thirty years. Never was there a more honest 
or simple-minded being than Annie, When Dick 
was in the bakehouse, or away for hours on his 
rambles in search of plants or fossils, Annie 
took charge of affairs. She was not troubled 
with book-keeping. It was all cash down. When 
any wandering beggars petitioned for a morsel of 
bread, she told them ‘the bread’s no mine to gie ;’ 
and so got rid of their importunities. A good 
hint this to servants, 

The maltreatment which Robert Dick endured 
in his youth had somewhat soured him, and this 
unhappy feeling clung to him through life, 
Driven in upon himself, he made no companions, 
visited no one, and invited no one to his house, 
Living in the most economical manner, and strict] 
temperate in his habits, he devoted himse 
entirely to his daily labour as a baker, and to 
scientific inquiry. At first, he had no books to 
assist him, and no one to advise with concerning 
the nature of plants and geological theories. On 
this account he became an original inquirer ; and 
by dint of perseverance and the few books he 
was at length able to purchase, he acquired an 
amount of knowledge far beyond that of ordinary 
amateurs in science. By rising and going to 
work at three o’clock in the morning, he had his. 
batch early out of the oven, and ready to be 
disposed of by Annie to his limited number of 
customers. Then off he set on his rambles across 
the moors or along the sea-shore; and with no 
other sustenance than one or two biscuits and a 
drink of water {from a brook, he would spend 
hours and hours in his investigations. People 
thought him crazy. They could not understand 
what he was seeking for among the mosses or 
the rocky precipices. In these pursuits, which 
were scarcely interrupted by bad weather, he 
derived the greatest enjoyment. Shy in his 
general intercourse, he was happy in himself, 
Often his feelings broke out in singing, for he 
was fond of the lyrics of Burns; and with a 
literary turn, he composed some clever pieces in 
verse for his own amusement. 

Nothing that was interesting in nature escaped 
him. Besides plants and flowers, insects, such as 
beetles and moths, were his delight. The smallest 
creature lifted up his mind to the great Creator 
of all. ‘He collected, says Dr Smiles, ‘no less 
than two hundred and fifty-six specimens of 
beetles in nine months—in fact all that could be 
collected in Caithness. He collected two hundred 
and twenty specimens of bees, and two hundred 
and forty specimens of butterflies and moths, The 
boys soon found out the ae baker and his 
ongoings, He said to them: “ Whenever you find 
a rare butterfly, bring it to me, and I will give 
you something for it.” When an unusual butterfly 
was brought to him, he took yee care of it, saw 
its various transformations, and noted the results,’ 
He would take nothing for granted, because it was 
said in books. He tested everything by acute and 
patient investigation. This is the true,way to dis- 
cover-the workings of Nature. It was nevertheless 
necessary, for the sake of knowing the names and 
classification of objects, that he should have certain 
books, These he procured from the merchant in 
Leith who supplied him with flour. The books 
were packed in paper and placed in the flour-bags. 
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Inthe same manner he procured a powerful micro- 
scope. All came safely packed in the flour. By 
means of the microscope he vastly added to his 
botanical knowledge ; and in fact mastered the 
entire subject of botany as exhibited in northern 
parts. ‘It was a long and arduous work, but he 
successfully carried out his purpose. At length 
the plants of Caithness from one end of the 
county to the other—from the Morven Hills in 
the south to Dunnet Head in the north—from 
Noss Head in the east to Halladale Head in the 
west—became as familiar to him as the faces of 
familiar friends.’ 

In one of his night excursions, he was taken 
for a poacher in quest of salmon. A watcher 
kept him in sight for several hours, sometimes 
creeping on his hands and knees, sometimes hiding 
behind bushes. At length the man thought he 
saw Dick lifting what seemed a fish. He rushed 
upon him, with the exclamation: ‘Now I have 
caught you poaching!’ Dick ‘turned round in 
a composed manner and said: “No, sir; I am 
not poaching ; I am only gathering some speci- 
mens of plants!” He then opened his hand- 
kerchief, which contained some herbs, plants, and 
fidwers. The watcher was disappointed and dis- 
gusted. He had been crouching for two hours 
on his hands and knees, coming up with his 
man, and finding in his possession, not a salmon, 
but a lot of things, which in his estimation 
were worse than useless... Many people about 
Thurso who saw Dick coming into the town with 
his feet bedabbled with dirt, and his jean trousers 
wet up to the knees, said that he would be much 
better attending to his baking than wandering 
about the country in search of beetles, bumbees, 
ferns, and wild plants’ Invectives of this kind, 
so like the petty detractions which prevail in 
small country towns, did not discompose the baker. 
He never neglected his business, though it may be 
admitted he took no means to extend it. 

Dick was not in the least particular about 
his dress. He for many years wore an old- 
fashioned swallow-tailed blue coat with metal 
buttons ; and his hat would be thought hardly 
worth picking a On his feet he wore a pair 
of strong hobnailed shoes. In his long journeys 
in quest of plants, he always dipped his feet, 
stockings and all, in a basin of water, then tied 
on his shoes, and set off. He was now prepared 
for wading through rivers and burns, ahd the 
more his feet were wet he walked the better. He 
derided the idea of walking any great distance 
with dry feet. He cared nothing for walking 
for an hour up to the ankles in salt-water, when 
looking about for a plant along the shore. These 
feats did not seem to have any immediately bad 
effect. Possibly they contributed to undermine 
his constitution. 

Having mastered the entomology and botany of 
Caithness, and formed a large collection of speci- 
mens in these departments of science, he next took 
to Geology, for which the bold coast-scenery offered 
favourable scope. A casual glance at the Pentland 
Firth demonstrates that it is an inburst of the 
Atlantic, which in some long-past age had severed 
the mainland on the south from the Orkney 
Islands on the north. The coast of both is of the 
same old red sandstone, worn into precipitous 


cliffs, also isolated stacks, one of which, on the | 
Orkney side, called the Old Man of Hoy, is seen | 


standing weirdly out like the seprers. genius of 
the waters. All along the rocky shores, one may 
spend days and years in excavating fossiliferous 
remains of fish and plants, that by some convulsion 
of Nature had been imbedded in clay or sand, 
which are now transformed into stone. Here, with 
hammer or chisel in hand, Dick was in his element, 
Going down to the shore one morning after a 
terrific storm, ‘he found a piece of old land 
strewed here and there with prostrate hazel stems, 
and picked out of the clay five nuts; but how 
long it was since they grew, no one knows, but 
it must have been ages ago,’ 

At Holborn Head on the west and Dunnet 
Head on the east of the Bay of Thurso, the scene 
is the grandest on the coast of Great Britain, and 
singularly wealthy in fossils. In relation to a 
fossil fish, the Holoptychius, which Dick dis- 
covered, he opened a correspondence with Hugh 
Miller, in 1840. Miller was delighted with the 
discovery, and by it was able to make an impor- 
tant correction in one of his geological works. 
Not the least selfish, Robert Dick from this time 
forward sent numerous new fossils that he found 
to Miller, accompanied by letters that are partly 
incorporated in the work before us. The discovery 
of such vast numbers of fossilised fish in the clay- 
slate strata led to interesting speculations, The 
fish had been submerged in their clay, which 
layer above layer was changed by pressure into 
flag-stones. In fact, the commercial value of 
Caithness flags consists in the amount of dead 
fish they contain ; for the bitumen of ‘the fish 
has imparted prodigious hardness to the stone. 
‘Thurso is built of dead fish,’ said Robert Dick ; 
‘and the capitalists and labourers are also main- 
tained by the same article,’ 

Hugh Miller visited Thurso, and spent a few 
days with Dick, who hospitably gave up his bed 
to him. The two had some interesting wander- 
ings in the neighbourhood. After Miller went 
away, Dick continued to send him fossils, but 
keeping duplicates for his own collection. One 
day in a long ramble he was at a loss to know the 

roper route, and seeing a farm-house, he went to 
inquire his way. Finding an old man thrashing 
barley in a barn, he addressed him. We give the 
account of the interview. ‘ Please,’ said I, ‘how 
far is it to Dalemore, and which is the best road ?’ 
‘Eh? Are ye gaun to Dalemore?’ ‘Yes? ‘And 
where cam ye frae?’? ‘Dunbeath.” ‘Did ye 
come from Dunbeath the day?’ ‘Yes’ ‘An’ 
where are ye gaun to?’ ‘Thurso.’ ‘Are ye gaun 


to Thurso?’ ‘Yes. ‘And did ye wade the 
river?’ ‘Yes’ ‘An’ are ye gaun to wade it 
again?’ ‘Please tell me the road to Dalemore.’ 


‘Hae ye snuff?’ ‘No; I am sorry I have no 
snuff? ‘Oo ay. Haud doon the strath ; doon by 
the river; strecht doon!’ ‘How many miles is it 
to Dalemore?’ ‘Four miles; ay, just four miles,’ 
Dick went as directed, and after a long and weary 
march found that he had been deceived. The old 
fellow had taken him for an exciseman, and pur- 

osely sent him wrong. After a toilsome journey, 
Dick thankfully got home. : 

Obscure and unpretentious as were the labours 
of Robert Dick, he gradually became known as 
an earnest, practical worker in geological science. 
After the death of Hugh Miller, he was visited by 
Mr Charles W. Peach, a person of congenial tastes, 
who in the humble position of a coastguardsman 
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in Cornwall had acquired general respect from 
his diligent investigations into the nature of 
Zoophytes. Having been promoted in the service, 
he removed to Peterhead, and thence he made a 
pilgrimage to converse with Dick and see his 
collection of specimens. A much more eminent 
individual was anxious to be acquainted with the 
Thurso baker. This was Sir Roderick Murchison, 
Director-General of the Geographical Society. In 
the course of a journey through the northern 
counties, he called upon Dick, who was so busy 
with his batch at the time that he could pay no 
attention to his visitor. When he visited Thurso 
on a subsequent occasion, he was accompanied by 
Mr Peach, and was fortunate in finding the 
baker disengaged. ‘Dick was in the bakehouse, 
and still in his working clothes. A conversation 
took place about the dip of certain rocks in 
Caithness, Sir Roderick complained of the want 
of any sufficient map of the county. Dick 
agreed with him, but said: “I will endeavour to 
shew you a map of the county.” Taking up a 
few handfuls of flour, and spreading it out on 
the baking-board, Dick proceeded to mould a 
model in relief of the geological structure of 
Caithness. He shewed all the principal features 
of the county—the hills and dales, the rocks and 
cliffs, the dislocations and fractures, the water- 
sheds and the drainage ; and in fact an outline 
of the entire geography of the county.’ Sir 
Roderick was surprised and delighted ; and in 
a letter before his departure from Thurso, he 
thanked Robert Dick for the valuable information 
he had received. At the meeting of the British 
Association held at Leeds in 1858, Sir Roderick 
took occasion to make the following remarks on 
the Thurso baker. 

‘“In pursuing my researches in the Highlands, 
and going beyond Sutherland into Caithness, it 
was my gratification a second time to meet with 
a remarkable man in the town of Thurso, named 
Robert Dick, a baker by trade. I am proud to 
call him my distinguished friend. When I went 
to see him, he spread out before me a map of 
Caithness, and pointed out its imperfections, Mr 
Dick had travelled over the whole county in 
his leisure hours, and was thoroughly acquainted 
with its features. He delineated to me, by means 
of some flour which he spread out on his baking- 
board, not only its geographical features, but 
certain geological phenomena which he desired 
to impress on my attention. Here isa man who 
is earning his daily bread by hard work, and yet 
who is able to instruct the Director-General of the 
Geographical Society. But this is not the half of 
what I have to tell you of Robert Dick. When 
I became better acquainted with this distinguished 
man, and was admitted into his sanctum—which 
few were permitted to enter—I found there busts of 
Byron, of Sir Walter Scott, and other great poets. 
I also found there books, carefully and beautifully 
bound, which this man had been able to purchase 
out of the savings of his single bakery. I also 
found that Robert Dick was a profound botanist. 
I found, to my humiliation, that this baker knew 
infinitely more of botanical science—ay, ten times 
more—than I did; and that there were only some 
twenty or thirty plants that he had not collected 
—the whole of his specimens being arranged in 
most beautiful order.’ 


Murchison at Leeds, made the name of Robert 
Dick known far and wide. ‘He was,’ says Dr 
Smiles, ‘spoken of as one of the most extra- 
ordinary instances of the pursuit of knowledge 
under difficulties, Even the Thurso people began 
to look upon him in a different light... The 
lion-hunters came upon him. Point out a man 
who has done something out of the ordinary way, 
and immediately a tribe of nobodies flock to see 
him. If they cannot get introduced to him, they 
will look at him through his window, and try to 
see the lion through the bars of his cage. Dick 
hated all this nonsense. He would not be lionised.’ 
Only a few individuals brought by Sir George 
Sinclair were admitted. Among these were Mr 
Thomas Carlyle and the Baroness Burdett Coutts, 

With all his diligence, Dick’s business fell off 
owing to competition, and this caused some 
bitterness in his feelings. At length, a great 
misfortune overtook him, Twenty-three bags of 
flour on their way from Leith were lost in the 
wreck of the steamer at Aberdeen, and were not 
insured. It was a loss of L.45, 13s. 6d., and Dick 
had not the money at command. In despair he was 
obliged to sell his magnificent collection of fossils 
which he had gathered with so much assiduity 
over a period of thirty years. A gentleman in 
London bought the fossils for forty-six pounds. 
The collection should have been secured for 
Thurso. Latterly, Dick returned to the study of 
botany, chiefly in connection with mosses, which 
though commonly despised, are most interesting 
in their variety and character. Linneeus con- 
sidered that a small quantity of moss that could 
be covered by the hand might be the study of a 
lifetime. ‘Every one remembers how Mungo 
Park, when lost in the desert, was delighted with 
the sight of a tuft of moss, The little living jewel 
growing amongst endless wastes and arid rocks, 
melted the traveller's heart. “If God cares for 
the moss,” he said, “ surely he cares for me ;” and 
Park went on his way with an uplifted heart.’ 

Dick had numerous eager applications for 
specimens of one kind or other from persons in 
London and elsewhere ; and he was liberal in his 
donations. No one appears to have thought that 
he should be requited in some shape for his 
generosity. Everything was taken for nothing. 
Dreadfully disheartened by the loss of his fossils, 
and also the falling away of his business, he still 
struggled on. He would not be beat, he said, 
while he was able to work. It was some 
consolation that his sister Jane survived, at 
Haddington, and that she corresponded with him 
in a sympathising spirit. In 1865, he was still 
baking his small batch, and rambling along the 
shore in his favourite pursuit. But his health was 
giving way. The ceaseless, pitiless, pelting rain, 
he said, was killinghim. He took his last journey 
on the 29th August 1866. It was too much for 
him. He staggered home—to die. Pious and 
noble-minded, he declared he was ready to depart. 
‘He was wearied of life. It was better he should 
die. He had been oppressed with poverty, and 
now he was oppressed with agony. his should 
he remain a little longer? He had done his 
appointed work, and was now more than resigned 
to leave it. He longed to be at rest. In the 
morning of the 24th December, Robert Dick’s 
spirit returned to Him who gave it. He died 
quietly and peacefully.’ 


This eulogium pronounced by Sir Roderick 
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Thus was terminated the life of one of the 
most remarkable men of our time. Every one 
must appreciate the resolute independence and 
simplicity of his character, his persevering industry, 
frugality, and modesty as regards his own services 
to science, His whole life presented a striking 
instance of self-sacrifice for entirely unselfish ends. 
Fortunately, by the sale of his books and other 
effects, sufficient was realised to pay all his debts, 
which amounted to only seventy-two pounds. 
His nephew, as nearest relative, presented his 
herbarium to the Scientific Society of Thurso; 
and we regret to learn that through neglect it 
is fast sinking to decay. It is sorrowful to think 
how Dick had been misunderstood, and some- 
times cruelly misrepresented, by those imme- 
diately about him. Only when he had passed 
away did the people of Thurso realise and 
acknowledge that a distinguished man, an honour 
to Caithness, had been amongst them. As if to 
atone for their error, they conferred on him the 
dignity of a public funeral, and set up a costly 
monument to his memory. Perhaps the only 
sincere mourner for the deceased was poor Annie 
Mackay, who still lives to praise, amidst tears, 
her kind -and good ‘ maister,’ Ropert Dick THE 
BakER OF THURSO. W. C. 


CLEVER MEN’S WIVES. 


Ir has been said by ‘Georges Sand’ that love and 
courtship end together; so that he who would 
be always in love must be ever a wooer. Such 
however, was not the opinion of the famous 
a Dr Abernethy, whose courtship, like 

is prescriptions, was short and to the point. The 
Doctor had been attending a lady for several 
weeks, and had observed during those hurried 
visits certain qualities in the daughter which 
he considered would render her invaluable as a 
wife, Accordingly on a Saturday, when taking 
leave of his patient, he addressed her to the fol- 
lowing purport : ‘You are now so well that I need 
not see you after Monday next, when I shall come 
to pay you my farewell visit. But in the mean- 
time I wish you and your daughter seriously to 
consider the proposal ton now about to make. 
It is abrupt and unceremonious, I am aware ; but 
the excessive occupation of my time by my profes- 
sional duties affords me no leisure to accomplish 
what I desire by the more ordinary course of 
attention and solicitation. My annual receipts 
amount to —— pounds, and I can settle —— pounds 
on my wife ; my character is generally known to 
the public, so that you may readily ascertain what 
it is. I have seen in your daughter a tender and 
affectionate child, an assiduous and careful nurse, 
and a gentle and a ladylike member of a family. 
Such a person must be all that a husband could 
covet, and I offer my hand and fortune for her 
acceptance. On Monday when I call I shall expect 
your determination ; for I really have not time 
for the routine of courtship’ It would have been 
interesting to know how this was received by the 
patient and her daughter. The blunt intimation 
of annual receipts ; the ‘my character is known 
to the public, so you may readily ascertain what 
it is;’ then the declaration, ‘and no time for 
courtship,’ ‘shall expect an answer on Monday :’ 
all this must have been somewhat startling to 
the patient ‘who was now so well.’ To smetical 


men, who above all others long to kill two birds 
with one stone, the above prescription may prove 
a useful one, and might with advantage be placed 
in the Pharmacopeia. It was at least thoroughly 
successful in the case recorded, for ‘a happier 
couple never existed,’ 

A woman of mean intelligence, one might 
imagine, would seldom be chosen by men of great 
intellect as a life-long companion. Yet such 
mésalliances seem to be the most fascinating for 
our greatest geniuses. The wife of Dr Johnson 
is described as a vulgar woman, She was fifty 
years of age when the Doctor (who was only 
twenty-seven) married her, and according to 
Garrick, she was very fat, with swelled cheeks 
of a florid red, produced by thick painting, and 
increased by the liberal use of cordials. She was 
flaring and fantastic in her dress, and affected 
both in her speech and general behaviour. It 
must be admitted however, that Johnson him- 
self was not altogether a ‘braw wooer.’ ‘ He was 
then,’ Miss Porter (the lady’s daughter) tells us, 
‘lean and lank, so that his immense structure 
of bones was hideously striking to the eye, and 
he often had seemingly convulsive starts and 
odd gesticulations, which tended to excite at once 
surprise and ridicule.’ But as Johnson said to 
Beauclerk with much gravity : ‘Sir, it was a love- 
marriage on both sides” It certainly was so on 
the Doctor’s part ; and his affection and esteem 
for ‘Tetsy’ remained as strong up to the day of 
her death as it was on that of their marriage. 

But if Johnson with his rugged exterior could 
scarcely hope for a great prize in the lottery, no 
such remark can be made of the courtly, hand- 
some, intellectual Goethe. This great man, an 
intimate friend of his Prince, and the idol of the 
Weimar court, was captivated by a girl in humble 
life whose father was a drunkard, and who her- 
self made artificial flowers for a livelihood. So 
sensible was the girl of the mésalliance that she 
herself refused Goethe’s offer of marriage. The 
marriage did take place however, but not. till 
the lapse of years had stolen away all her charms, 
and the family complaint—drunkenness— had 
seized upon her. Still Goethe’s affection remained, 
and the great poet worked patiently if sorrowfully 
by the side of a foolish and drunken wife. 

Such another bride did Rousseau choose, and he 
himself gives the following account of her abilities. 
‘I wished from the first to form her mind, but 
my toil was in vain. I do not blush to avow that 
she has never been able to read ; though she writes 
fairly. When I went to live in the Rue des Petits- 
Champs, there was a clock opposite my windows 
upon which I strove to teach her to distinguish 
the hours for more thana month. She does not 
quite know them ‘now (after twenty years). She 
has never been able to follow the order of the 
twelve months of the year; and knows not how 
to do the simplest sum, notwithstanding all the 
trouble I have taken to teach her, She does not 
know how to count money ; and has no idea of 
what coin to give or how much change to get back 
in any marketing transaction. What she says is 
often the opposite of what she wishes to say. At 
one time j made a dictionary of her phrases for 
the amusement of Madame de Luxembourg; and 
her “ Qui pro quo” have become celebrated in the 
circles I frequented.’ One would think that with | 


such a catalogue of defects, the husband could 
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scarcely much esteem the wife; what follows 
sufficiently enlightens us on this point. ‘ But this 
person, so shallow, so stupid if you will, is an 
excellent adviser upon difficult occasions. Often 
it has happened in Switzerland, in England, and 
in France, in the misfortunes which had overtaken 
me, she has given me advice which was the best 
in the circumstances; she has removed me from 
dangers into which I was blindly rushing; and 
before women of the highest rank, before nobles 
and princes, her good sense, her replies, and her 
conduct inspired universal esteem; and compli- 
ments, which I knew to be sincere, were repeatedly 
addressed to me upon her merit.’ And to the end 
of his life the philosopher loved and admired 
his Thérése, as he did in his younger day$ when 
they lived in their Parisian garret, looking for 
hours together upon the pale moon, until the 
— came upon the scene and broke the 
spell, 

It certainly appears from the evidence which 
we possess on the subject of such marriages, that 
one of two conditions is necessary in order to 
secure abiding domestic comfort, The lady must 
be unusually simple or stupid; or she must be 
unusually intelligent and wise. The very habits 
of abstraction and self-study of a man of genius 
lead him fretuently and sometimes for long away 
from all communion with his family. Thus it 
is necessary, in order calmly to suffer such neglect, 
to have an intense sympathy in the work and with 
the genius which demands it; such sympathy, 
for example, as we find the wife of Niebuhr 
giving evidence of on her death-bed. Niebuhr had 
never spoken to her of her approaching death, 
much as he longed to receive her parting wishes, 
because the physician forbade all excitement. 
Once only, a few days before her death, as he was 
holding her in his arms, he asked her if there 
was no pleasure he could give her, nothing that 
he could do for her sake. She replied with a 
look of unutterable love: ‘You shall finish your 
History whether I live or die.’ That was her only 
desire. 

Or as we have said, failing such nobility of mind, 
it would appear that the next best hope of happi- 
ness for the genius is to be found in the — 
extreme—that is, perfect humility or simplicity, 
or in the downright stupidity of his wife. An 
example of this latter success, more particular 
and striking than those we have given, is to 
be found in the life of one of the greatest of 
German authors. He was subject to fits of the 
fiercest passion, in which he denounced his wife 
(a simple creature) in torrents of the most tragical 
and scathing language. Any woman of a finer sus- 
ceptibility or better education must have trembled 
with terror under such paroxysms of rage; but 
this lady listened with calm admiration; she did 
not understand a syllable of the speech ; but the 
unhesitating flow of high-sounding words and the 
expressive gestures captivated the mind of the 
simple woman, and the torrent of abuse which 
should have overwhelmed her with grief, only drew 
from her some ingenuous expressions of sincere 
admiration. She was always under the impression 
that at these moments ~ husband was but 
rehearsing to her, parts of the play he had just 
written ; and she was no doubt flattered too in 
her little way with the rdéle of critic apparently 
assigned to her. Obviously, passion which had 80 


entirely missed its mark could not be continued 
with any reasonable hope of success ; besides the 
failure was not more signal than comical, and 
it never failed to restore the good-humour of the 
choleric author. 

Now if we turn to instances in which men of 
great genius have married women who have been 
neither distinguished for sense nor for the want 
of it—whose mental calibre has been of a mediocre 
kind—we cannot but be struck with the frequent 
unhappiness which has followed. Such ladies 
are not foolish, as the term is usually understood ; 
they perform the duties which they imagine 
belong to their station, and they expect the 
privileges also which pertain to it. Thus they 
make excellent partners for our business men, 
whose duties and whose pleasures they understand 
and generally share. But if such a lady thinks 
of uniting herself to a man of great genius, let 
her reflect upon the fate of her sisters who 
have made that experiment. Take first the expe- 
riences of Dryden our great English poet and of 
his wife Lady Elizabeth. The lady, though 
belonging to the aristocracy, and therefore pre- 
sumably well educated, had no sympathy with the 
genius of her husband—a genius that required his 
retirement so frequently from the family circle ; 
she was moreover a woman of a violent temper 
and of but moderate intelligence. a had 
suffered much from that temper; and ‘his invec- 
tives,’ says Malone, ‘against the married state 
were frequent and bitter, and were continued to 
the latest period of his life.’ And as Sir Walter 
Scott gently remarks: ‘His excursions to the 
country seem to have been frequent ; perhaps the 
more so as Lady Elizabeth always remained in 
town.’ 

Milton’s unfortunate matrimonial engagements 
are well known to all; and his Treatise on Dworce, 
which his domestic misfortunes stung him into 
writing, has been widely perused by all classes. 
But in this instance we can feel less sympathy 
for the austere Milton than for that girl of 
seventeen, who was brought up in a home where 
there was plenty of company and merriment and 
dancing, and who when she came to live with the 
author of Paradise Lost found it so solitary! No 
merriment and dancing in Milton’s house assuredly; 
but all studying as if for their lives—the great 
poet reading, writing, and conversing in a dozen 
or more languages ; his nephews straggling hard 
with two or three. A veritable mill this new 
house of hers, from attic to basement; and the 
never-ceasing grinding of verbs and declensions a 
plague to her ears. What would the poor child 
not have given to have had it changed into a real 
mill; the one, for instance, near her home at Forest 
Hill in Oxfordshire ; and instead of hearing the 
valuable opinions of Lucretius and Epictetus and 
Demosthenes, how her heart would have thumped 
with joy to have heard the voices of Tom and 
Jerry shouting to the terriers! Some such thoughts 
the young bride must have had, for after a few 
weeks she fled back to her country home, promis- 
ing to return—some day, as all children do, on 
the eve of their release. 

And now in conclusion, may we venture to ask 
the young ladies who may read these lines to 
reflect before giving their hands to genius—let 
genius press them ever so eagerly, Let them 


ask themselves if they are stupid enough for . 
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such a fate ; or are they clever enough. Perhaps 
no better test in the matter could be applied 
than that mentioned above. Having duly re- 
flected, let the young lady say to herself: ‘Do I 
feel certain that I shall always prefer Epictetus 
and Lucretius to Tom and Jerry and their more 
active pursuits ?’ 


THE SILVER LEVER. 


BY D. CHRISTIE MURRAY, 
IN SEVEN SECTIONS, 


L 

On the 20th of October 1875, a hunchbacked 
dwarf. looked in at a London pawnbroker’s shop- 
window. It was night-time, and Fleet Street was 
filled with flaring lights and dreary shadows. The 
rain plashed down mournfully, and oily tears 
within and without smeared the glass of the 
window-panes. The hunchback was waiting for 
the clock to strike. His battered hat and seedy 
cloak were agleam with rain, and he shivered as 
he looked at the window. Passers-by hustled 
him ; the raw stealthy wind nipped him at the 
nose, the toes, the fingers. He was a sorrowful 
little figure, and had a sorrowful story, if anybody 
had cared to hear it. He was an ugly hunchback ; 
not ugly in any half-and-half fashion, but marked 
from head to foot, on face and body, with un- 
lovable lines and ungracious colours; and his 
expression was one of starven misfortune, and 
servitude to Fate. Asa matter of fact he would 
not have either solicited or accepted aid from any 
living creature—save one. But your first impulse 
regarding him would have been to put your hand 
in your waistcoat pocket and fish out half-a-crown. 
Unless you are a dull man, you would have gone 
no further ; for he wore a look of pathetic dignity, 
despite his shabbiness and his ugliness and the 
squalor of his misery, which no creature with a 
heart could have insulted. I have seen just such 
a look of pathetic endurance on a donkey’s face no 
later than this afternoon. It was in the Seven 
Dials, and his master beat him causelestly and 
brutally. The nobler animal stood quite still with 
tears upon his ragged cheeks—long-suffering, un- 
complaining, with such unspoken sorrow in the 
poor dumb face that my heart burned and melted 
with sudden tenderness and anger. You shall laugh 
if you are foolish and brutal enough ; but that 
was the look which made this hunchback’s ugly 
misery pathetic, and his grotesqueness dignified. 

This is a world of trifles, and there are no such 
things as trifles in the world. There is no such 
thing as chance in the lives of any of us, and life 
is made up of the most trivial chances. 

The hunchback, waiting for the clock to strike, 
paused in rainy Fleet Street and looked in at a 
pawnbroker’s window. And lo! he was wet and 
cold and hungry and despised and poor no longer ; 
and no longer middle-aged and aweary of the 
world. Dingy Fleet Street vanished, and the City 
clerk might as well have hustled Vesuvius as 
this shabby little figure. For the poor thing’s soul 
was back in Warwickshire with the honeysuckle’s 
breath in the balmy air; and the cawing of rooks 
and the lowing of far-off oxen were clearer in his 
ears than the growl of cab and omnibus wheels ; 
and a face divinely sweet was close to his, and a 
warm soft arm round his neck. You could not 
have guessed it had you seen him; but the heart 


within his dingy black cloak was the one which 
Nature chose at that minute of time from the 
whole world, wherein to work her supremest emo- 
tional miracle, There dwelt within this hunch- 
back the most extravagant soul of hope, the ten- 
derest memories, and the most passionate single- 
ness of purpose which inspired any man living at 
that time. He was a man transformed. And 
what do you think acted as the spring to impel 
him into the midst of this chaos of feeling? 
Nothing more than the sight of a very old silver 
lever watch in the pawnbroker’s window, labelled : 
‘A great Bargain. Second-hand. Only 12s. 6d.’ 

This was just three years ago. The night, as 
already indicated, was that of the 20th October 
1875. 

IL 

On the night of the 20th October 1830, five 
men lay perdu in a fissure of the rocks in 
that pass in the Balkans which leads from Tash- 
kesen to Orkhanié. There was snow upon the 
ground, the first snow of winter, and the glitter 
of its whiteness made the very darkness dazzle 
and wink upon the eyes of this waiting five. They 
were all stalwart and bearded men, all warmly 
clad and all armed. And they spoke no word, 
but sat there and crouched from the wind, and 
looked out across the snow into the darkness. 
The silence was so deep and dead that they could 
hear each other breathe ; and the shuffle of a foot 
was startlingly distinct and noisy. Out of this 
silence came a far-off voice, tuned through the 
nose in true Turkish fashion, singing with a 
snufiling jollity ill befitting a love-song, 


Chok giztl Fatima, amaan ! 


This voice came nearer up the sloping pass, and 
by-and-by came the noise of muffled hoof-falls on 
the snow, and the jingle of bells and the sound 
of animated converse. A low voice said: ‘Hush! 
Not a shot till J fire ;’ and the five crouched for- 
ward, and the clustered barrels of five revolvers 
gleamed dull against the snow. The noises in 


the pass came nearer. ‘ Pig of a horse !’ shouted . 


the singer as his steed stumbled. ‘Git, git!’ 
And again the nasal love-song broke out in 
snuffling jollity : 

Chok giztl Fatima, amian ! 


Ping! sang a bullet, and the amorous prayer to 
the most beautiful Fatima ended in a yell and 
a groan. Ping, ping, PING! sang the revolvers 
sharply following. Ten shots. Six empty saddles. 
Six horses flying up or down the pass. Six bleed- 
ing figures on the snow. Two horses heavily 
weighted floundering on their knees, and a man 
at the head of each standing amazed, and not 
knowing where to turn, Another half-dozen 
shots, and the bleeding figures on the snow 
counted eight. The five men dashed at the two 
horses, dragged them to their feet, forced them 
up a narrow and winding path on the face of 
the hill, stumbling, now up, now down, panting, 
breathless, bathed in perspiration, every echo of 
the lonely night a scare. Then down hill on the 
other side at a break-neck pace they tore ; and an 
hour after that wholesale murder in the pass, the 
two horses, each freed from its burden, were 
crashing wildly through the brushwood of the 
lonely valley east of the Baba Konak. 

The five worked with spade and mattock in the 
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snow-lit night like giants. The light was gray on} such as you may fancy about Hercules when he 


the eastward hills when the work was done, 


III. 


A pleasant place. A pleasant time. Homely 
gilly-flowers bloomed in the garden. ‘Old Man’ 
and ‘Old Woman,’ quaintly named plants of rich 
and aromatic odour, flavoured the summer evening 
air. Red and white currants, gleaming like pearls 
and rubies, and rough hairy gooseberries, swollen 
with summer fullness, gave signs of careful cultiva- 
tion; but the flowers of the garden were a rich 
and lovely tangle. Lilies and roses drooped their 
pure pallor and their blushes together, and migno- 
nette ran freely at the stem of everything that 
grew there; Ivy and Virginia creeper mingled 
perennial green with hues of autumn on the walls 
of the old cottage. The garden-gate was open, and 
the owner of the cottage and the garden sat just 
within it in a wicker-bottomed chair, and smoked 
his pipe and took things tranquilly. He was not 
the sort of man to be met often by the wayside in 
quiet Warwickshire. A man of enormous width 
and weight, but carrying no more fat than a 
greyhound ; sunburned, and scarred across the 
face by a stroke which must have gone near to 
finishing his story. Prematurely bald and gray. 


Eyebrows, eyes, and beard as black as night. | 


Expression resolute, defiant. The man’s age five- 
and-forty or thereabouts. It seemed a terrible 
pity that such a splendid body as the man had 
should have been so disfigured ; but he wore a 
wooden leg. I say he wore a wooden leg. The 
leg for which the wooden substitute was used was 
there in apparent completeness ; but the knee was 
always bent, and the wooden leg was strapped to 
it. As he sat within his garden-gate with the 
lame leg leisurely cocked over the sound one, the 
wooden stump perked itself up like the horn of 
a unicorn, and the man had a knack of laying 
hold of it and playing soundless tunes upon it, 
as though he were fingering a dumb bagpipe. 

On the opposite side of the road there was 
another cottage so exactly like that in the garden 
of which the wooden-legged man was sitting that 
anybody with a little fancy might have been 
excused for believing that the two houses had been 
built together side by side—absolute twins, and 
that one had quarrelled and parted company, and 
had crossed the road and set itself down to stare 
the other out of countenance. The garden of the 
second cottage was tidier than that of the first, 
and as rich in bloom, Within it, facing the 
wooden-legged man, sat a big grizzled fellow, 
whose skin warmer climates than that of Warwick- 
shire had embrowned. If daring defiance and 
resolution were written plainly on the scarred 
face of the wooden-legged man, they were abso- 
lutely blazoned on the face of his opposite neigh- 
bour. The great ragged sandy moustache drooped 
over a mouth which looked as firm as granite ; 
the chin was broad and square, and the jaw was 
obdurate and even cruel in its firmness. Big, 
handsome gray eyes, with thick ney eyebrows 
coming close down upon them, looked calm wil- 
fulness even at the tranquil summer sky above 
him. He sat with his head a little back, with 
his chest bare, and his corded arms hanging lazily 
at his sides, His sleeves were turned up and his 


there was an air of lazy massiveness about him 


| resigned athletics for Omphale. A forehead low 

but broad and squarely modelled, and a nose of 

unusual dimensions but perfect form, told the 
| same story as his eyes and lips and chin, and 
|the man sat there self-proclaimed—a possible 
| terror to society, but anyhow a living force, an 
| active and strenuous will, a creature absolutely out 
| of the common, and a born commander of men. 

These two near neighbours, seated opposite to 
each other, each ignored the other's presence, 
Each looked calmly at times at the other’s cottage, 
at the hedge which ran in front of it, at the 
garden-gate, but never at the only human figure 
within sight. There was so little ostentation in 
this calm carelessness of the other’s presence, that 
each man might have been actually invisible to 
the other without making any observable differ- 
ence. One was playing a waiting game against 
the other; and it had been played so long that 
use had grown to second nature. They sat there 
until the dusk came slowly down, and never 
spoke, or even moved except to take their short 
pipes from their lips, shake out the ashes, and fill 
and light up anew. 

Suddenly the man with the wooden leg arose 
and stumped across the lane to the opposite 
garden and addressed his neighbour: ‘Joby! 
Joby Rogers !’ 

The sandy Hercules gazed calmly through the 
wooden-legged man’s head and smoked as stolidly 
as though he were an automaton in a desert. 

‘Look here Joby !’ said the wooden-legged man. 
‘ Ain’t it time as something was a-being done ?’ 

The man addressed might have been deaf and 
dumb and blind for any notice that he took. 

‘We're a-getting middle-aged Joby, both on us. 
We can’t last for ever. I can’t say fairer than 
| half; now Joby, can 1?’ 
| The other smoked on stonily, The faintest light 
| of amusement dawned in his eyes, and died again ; 
| but he gave no other token of having heard 
or understood. . The wooden-legged man lost 
temper. 

‘Look here Joby Rogers! I’ve waited twenty 
year, an’ I’ll wait a hundred an’ twenty ’ear but 
what I'll tire you out,’ 

‘You will, will you?’ said the other dryly, 
regarding him with an air of amused interest. 

“Yes, 1 will; and if I have to wait much longer 
I might do somethin’ as both you an’ me ’ud 
be sorry for.’ 

‘Ah?’ said the other, knocking his ashes from 
his pipe. ‘ What could you prove?’ 

: Phas I can’t prove nothing Joby. Anyhow, 
proving nothing didn’t; ought to be my game, and 
won't be if I ain’t drove to it. But I wants a 
share, and a share I’ll have; or else, mind you 
this Joby, youll never get a penny. I offers fair 
enough, don’t 1? Half 1 asks and half I’ll have, 
or you gets nothing. Five-and-twenty for me, 
five-and-twenty for you. Fair do’s Joby, fair do’s 
my boy.’ x r 

‘Now you listen to me, Bill Dean,’ said the 
ether, rising slowly and confronting the wooden- 
legged man. ‘ Mutiny’s a thing I don’t look over. 
You tried for the watch once, and you’d try for 
it again if you thought you’d get any good by 
it. But you were always a sneaking hound and a 
coward, and you dare not risk it. And I tell you 
once more that I’d rather let every piastre rot 
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there underground and rust to powder than you 
should even look at it.’ 

‘You’re a-cutting off your nose to spite your 
face Joby,’ said the wooden-legged man, ‘that’s 
what you ’re a-doing of. Now, listen tome. You 
can’t last for ever. Five and twenty thousand’s 
about as much as you can get through at your 
time o’ life. Why can’t you share the fifty with 
a old chum? Why can’t you divide and go fair 
do’s Joby ?” 

‘You’re a prime old chum,’ the other answered 
with just a shade of scorn in his deep voice, but 
smiling placidly the while, as though he were 
innocently amused at something. ‘Who was it 
who tried to knife me in that Bulgarian khan at 
Strigli ?’ 

‘That was a quarter of a cent’ry ago Joby,’ 
said the Getealeet man, ‘Let bygones be 
bygones.’ 

*You don’t want another mark of mine, do 
you?’ the red-haired Samson asked with banter- 
ing good-humour in his face and voice. ‘If you 
don’t, you’ll get out of my garden and keep clear 
of me in future, at your peril; for look here, 
Bill Dean,’ he went on, with a look before which 
the other shrank back, ‘if it wasn’t for my girl, 
I’d end you where you stand; and that you 
know,’ 

*O yes,’ said the other in propitiatory accents ; 
“I know you’re a man of your word Joby. But do 
listen to reason. Now, lookee here’ 

The other seized him by the collar, and took 
him unresisting through the gate and across the 
road, There he forced him into his chair, and 
laying a hand upon each shoulder, stooped down 
and looked him in the eyes. ‘Did you ever know 
me break my word, Bill Dean?’ The question 
might have Som a comic conundrum, the ques- 
tioner smiled with so much enjoyment of it. 

‘No Joby ; no,’ the wooden-legged man answered 
uneasily with shifty eyes. 

‘No, said the other ; ‘and you never will.’ 

*No; I daresay not Joby, said Bill Dean 
pacificatorily. 

‘And therefore when I tell you that if you ever 
speak to me again about that little business we’ve 
just been talking about, I’ll find a way to quiet 
you—you understand me and believe me, eh ?’ 

‘Why I can’t say as I don’t Joby,’ said Dean; 
by this time abjectly reduced. 

‘That’s all right then, said the other with the 
same cruel calmness and good-humour. ‘Don’t 
forget Bill. If you ever speak to me again about 
that matter, I shall find a way to quiet you, 
even if that way’s for good. You’re looking a bit 
dazed William. But you understand, don’t you ?’ 
With that he went back to his own seat and 
struck a lucifer-match on his trousers and lit his 
pipe. The wooden-legged man looking across the 
road saw his face with the light upon it, and 
shivered. 


Whilst this scene was enacting, a boy and a girl, 
presenting as great a contrast to each other as to 
the og we leave here for the time, were strolling 
slowly down the lane towards the two cottages. 
The girl was rarely beautiful. She was dressed in 
a pink-spotted white print dress, and wore her 
white straw-hat set coquettishly on one side, with 
a dog-rose or two in her hair. That hair was 
nature’s true gold, as different from the lifeless tint 


produced by dyes as yellow sunshine is from 
yellow fog. Her eyes were of almost any colour 
you chose to fancy between blue and black; 
and you might see her thoughts floating in them 
(so candid and open were they) as you see the 
reflection of clouds and clear sky alternating 
in still water. Her figure was very graceful ; 
but was more commanding than beautiful, lovely 
as it was. -She was a sort of rustic young Juno; 
and though she was dressed like a peasant, 
she looked like a princess. And yet a very sweet 
and lovable princess in spite of all pride and 
coquetry. Some little traces of girlish vanity there 
were about her, and a certain consciousness of 
beauty ; but these were mingled with so sweet and 
perfect a grace, and were indeed in themselves so 
slight and pardonable, that you are a sterner judge 
than I am if you had not forgiven them at once. 
When beauty is only nineteen and surrounded by 
lovers, who shall blame it if it rejoice in itself as 
others rejoice in it? 

Her companion was of her own age; but whereas 
Nature had been bountiful to the girl, she had 
been but a cruel mother to the lad. He was 
writhen and twisted and dwarfed almost out of 
all manly seeming. His back bore a hump, his 
chest projected, and his legs were mere spindles. 
His face was pallid, and his hands were long and 
clawlike. 

These two were cousins,-and had been com- 
panions ever since either of them could remember. 
They were both motherless, and neither had 
brother or sister. The girl loved the lad witha 
pitying and sisterly tenderness which displayed 
itself in every look and movement. The lad loved 
the girl with a wild and hopeless passion which 
no look or word betrayed. Playmates in child- 
hood, companions until now, they were here 
each confessing inwardly that the pain of parting 
was beginning. To the girl it was a very deep 
and real pain. To the lad it meant death in life, 
or niece » to mean that, in those young and ardent 
days. She put her arm about his neck and bent 
over him sideways as they walked. They were 
cousins and companions. To her in her heart 
they were brother and sister, and these caressing 
ways were natural to her and a part of her. 

‘Bob dear, she said after walking along in 
silence for a little while, ‘did you ever have a 
secret ?’ 

He looked at her, and saw that she was blush- 
ing ever so faintly, and that she had just the 
slightest light of tender laughter in her eyes 
whilst her lips were grave. He thought of the 
one secret which he meant to die with him, and 
answered: ‘No; not from you !’ 

She looked down at him, whilst the blush and 
the smile both grew. Then she stood still, and he 
looked at her calmly, through large brown eyes 
with bistre lines below them. She said: ‘ Bob 
dear, I’m going to be married.’ 

He nodded gravely in assent, but made no other 


answer. 

‘We shall only be in Coventry, Bob. I’m not 
going far away, and you’ll be able to come and 
see me very often, and make long stays, I hope. 
Father says that if ever I get married he shall live 
quite alone. He doesn’t know about this yet; and 
when he does, I think I shall persuade him to 
change his mind and live with me. Don’t you 
think so Bob ?’ 
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THE SILVER LEVER. 1] 


He nodded again, and murmured something. 

The girl looked at him anxiously. ‘Are you in 
pain ?’ she asked. 

‘Yes dear,’ he answered hoarsely, and holding 
both hands out, weakly clutched her arm, as if 
about to fall. She placed her arm round his waist, 
and half-lifting him, walked slowly to the cottage 
where the red-haired Hercules sat smoking. 

‘Father, she said, ‘poor Bob is very ill to- 
night.’ 

‘Ah?’ he answered, rising and coming swiftly 
into the road. He bent over the lad’s writhen 
and stunted figure, and took him in his arms as 
if he had been a child, and carried him into the 
cottage and laid him on a couch. He did all this 
with surprising tenderness, and having set his 
slight burden down, he went up-stairs three steps 
at a time, and came back again gently with a 
scent-bottle in his hand. He poured a quantity 
of the scent into his left hand, and turned the 
moist palm on to the lad’s forehead softly, as a 
mother might have done it. 

‘Eh, dear me,’ he said, looking at the poor little 
figure and the pale face. ‘It’s a poor world Bob ; 
isn’t it lad? There now. Is that better? That’s 
a brave little chap. Eh? want to go home? Why, 
so you shall lad, so you shall.—Get me a shawl 
Sarah, It strikes a little cold at night-time now. 
—There Bob; now youll be nice and comfortable,’ 
So saying he took the boy again in his arms with 
the shaw] about him, and bore him from the room. 
His daughter followed him. ‘Ay!’ he said, turn- 
ing round to her as if in answer to a question. 
‘Lock the door and come with me. We can walk 
back together. It’s a lovely night.’ 

The lad lay still in those enormous arms, 
and felt himself borne along with a sense of 
rest which half subdued the mysterious physical 
pain which racked him, The pain itself had 
already numbed thought, and now that bodily 
ease returned, the fatigued nerves of soul and 
body sought oblivion and found it. ae came 
down upon him, and in a dream he felt himself 
carried smoothly in the vast arms of some great 
angel whose face was hidden. Suddenly the face 
revealed itself with a loud noise and a flash of 
light. It was the face of no angel, but a demon, 
and he awoke with a cry. 

*No; I didn’t hurt you lad?’ said his uncle, 
looking down at him tenderly. ‘ Here you are at 
home,’ 

The hunchback surrendered to his father’s care, 
Job Ryder and his daughter walked home together 
in affectionate and playful talk. There was a 
placid softness of demeanour in this resolute giant 
when he spoke to his daughter or his nephew, 
which made a singular contrast with his bearin 
towards all other people. Sarah took his arm me 
chatted blithely about a score of things, and he 
answered benignly and with such a smile as no 
one else could bring to his eyes. It was quite 
dark by this time, and the girl caught sight of a 
fiery spark a hundred yards ahead. The fiery 
spark grew larger, and died out again ; then re- 
appeared, grew suddenly larger, and again died 
out. Who was likely to be lounging in front of 
her father’s cottage smoking a cigar at that time of 
night? Who but one? The girl’s blithe chatter 
ceased, and she blushed a little in the darkness, 

‘Good-evening, Mr Ryder,’ said a voice. 

‘Good-evening to you, whoever you are.’ 


‘It’s Mr Glossop, father,’ said Sarah. 

‘Oh, it’s Mr Glossop, is it ?? 

Something in her father’s tone hurt the girl, and 
she drew her hand away from his arm. 

‘Will you come in?’ he asked the new-comer. 

‘Thank you sir, I will.’ 

The trio went into the house in the dark, 
Ryder struck a light and arranged the lamp, and 
then folding his hands behind him, looked down 
on Mr Glossop. A young man of rather dandified 
exterior. Not unhandsome in face nor ungraceful 
in carriage, but not prepossessing either. A small- 
souled young man, one would say. A young man 
one might have no great difficulty in despising if 
one set his heart that way. 

‘T have called on purpose to see you, Mr Ryder,’ 
he said with a smile which carried no assurance of 
its source with it, The smile was purely a contor- 
tion of the facial muscles, and had no more to do 
with the heart than had the polish of his patent 
leather boots. 

‘ y ?? said Ryder.—‘ Good-night Sarah.’ He 
kissed his daughter carelessly and absently, and 
— a lighted candle on the table, motioned to 

er to take it. 

‘I would rather,’ said Mr Glossop, ‘that Miss 
Ryder heard what I have to say.’ 

‘Ay?’ said Ryder again. ‘But I had rather 
hear it first.—Good-night, my dear.’ 

The girl rose, shook hands rather shyly with 
Mr Glossop, and went out of the room. 

Her father turned on the suitor with a business- 


like abruptness, iM 

Mr Glossop was easily dis- 
concerted. He smile ld not be 
an easy thing, Mr Ryd ly to avoid 
admiring your daughter, d here to- 


night on purpose to say he 
and respect her, and to ask your consent to our 
union.’ Then he smiled again, but anxiously. 

‘ Well ?’ asked Ryder again. 

Mr Glossop stared at him. It was evident that 
his thoughts were far away, and that he needed no 
answer. The young man doubted indeed whether 
he had heard what had been said already, and 
stood there silent and in some confusion. 

Ryder withdrew his eyes from that far-off 
object on which he had been looking, and regarded 
Glossop gravely. ‘Sit down,’ he said gruffly, and 
himse Son a chair to the table. aning his 
heavy arms upon it, he looked steadfastly at the 
suitor and spoke with a certain heavy emphasis on 
certain words. ‘Fathers know little about these 
matters. What I want is for my girl to be happy. 
The question I have to ask myself is: Are you the 
man to make her happy? You’re not the sort of 
man who’d content me if J were a woman.’ He 
seemed quite unconscious of any humorous or 
insulting side to this declaration, ‘But I’m not 
choosing a companion for life, and she is, I shall 
do all I can to persuade her to a better choice; but 
if she will marry you, she will, and I can’t have 
anything more to re about it.’ 

have said that Mr Glossop was not a man to 

be easily disconcerted. But for a young man not 
quite armour-plated, this was a sufficiently discon- 
certing reception. Mr Glossop was an auctioneer 
in Coventry, an auctioneer and land-agent, and his 
osition was superior to that of Job Ryder, who 

ived in a cottage so small compared with himself, 
that it seemed as if he could have taken it on 
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his shoulders and walked away with it, after the 
manner of the snail.or the wandering showman 
who travels in the society of Mr Punch. When 
Ryder had done speaking, he seemed little inclined 
to begin again, and Glossop sat in considerable 
agitation of spirit. He was a young man who 
above all things desired to go F omens life with 
aplomb. There are many quaint ambitions in this 
world. To come in at the right minute and 
go out at the right minute, and thereby to leave 
on all concerned the highest possible opinion of 
himself, was his one great desire. But unhappily 
for Mr Glossop, aplomb is an achievement which 
depends upon the possession of many considerable 
— which he had not. He would have won 

ob Ryder’s respect, and perhaps his liking, if he 
had risen then and gone away appropriately, like 
a man whose business for the moment at least 
was concluded. But he was so far away from 
aplomb, that he could only stare vacantly at 
Ryder, and wonder for a moment whether he 
ought to feel himself insulted. Had Mr Ryder 
been a wealthy man, it would of course have been 
impossible that he could have insulted Mr Glossop. 
But when Mr Glossop had time to reflect that 
he himself was an auctioneer and a land-agent, 
and that his proposed father-in-law lived in so 
small a cottage, he was at once convinced that 
he had a right to be angry. Job Ryder was not 
the sort of man to whom an auctioneer and land- 
agent doing a good business in Coventry had any 
call to humble himself. Certainly not. 

‘Mr Ryder, said Glossop, ‘you shew very little 
consideration for my feelings.’ 

‘What ?’ said Ryder, as though he were startled 
at Glossop’s presence there. 

Mr Glossop repeated his observation a little 


grily. f 

Ryder looked at him for a minute very 
gravely. Then with his great arms thrown again 
across the table, he said: ‘You talk nonsense 
sir. In this matter I have no consideration for 
your feelings. Look you here, Mr Glossop. If 
a@ poor ragged blackguard came to your office 
to-morrow morning and asked the loan of fifty 
oe without security, would you consider his 
eelings, I wonder ?” 

‘Really, Mr Ryder, said the other, ‘I am quite 

at a loss to’— 
_ ‘Yes I daresay,’ said Ryder, cutting him short 
in the same heavy voice and with the same 
strong gravity. ‘But look you. You come to 
me and ask for the loan of my daughter's life, 
and my immortal soul’—the voice grew fiery 
with the words—‘ and expect me to be civil with 
you, when I’ve told you already that I can’t 
trust you.’ Ryder threw himself back into his 
arm-chair and resumed his pipe. 

The _ Glossop desired was not to be his 
that night. He spoke again, nervously intertwin- 
ing fingers damp with nervous moisture. ‘ Will 
you let me know, Mr Ryder, what you propose 
to do, and what you mean by saying that you 
can’t trust me?’ 

‘My intention is to persuade my girl to have 
nothing to say to you—if I can. And when I say 
I can’t trust you, I mean that I can’t trust you!’ 

Glossop, at once annoyed and troubled, as I 
think he had some right to be, still hankered 
after , and cast about in his mind for a 
way of dignified departure, finding none. 


an: 


Ryder relieved him of his trouble. ‘Don’t 
mistake me,’ he said calmly. ‘I don’t want to 
insult you. You come here and ask me for my 
daughter, and I tell you that you’re not at 
all the sort of man I want to see her married 
to. That’s all, And you must understand this 
at least,- young man. You are not to see her 
again or write to her or send messages to her or 
make any advances at all, unless I give you leave. 
If I find—and I shall look out for it—that you 
have broken this order of mine, I shall throttle 
you. Good-night.’ 


A SCOPE FOR ENTERPRISE. 


THERE is a complaint that all the ordinary means 
of getting on in the world are choked. It may be 
so, looking only ‘at home affairs, We are about to 
shew that by turning the eyes a little further 
afield, the chances of making a fortune, or at least 
a respectable competency, are not at all hopeless. 
One of our old and valued friends, who quitted 
Scotland sixteen years ago with a wife and family, 
and settled in a good position at Dunedin, in the 
province of Otago, New Zealand, writes a letter, 
dated 10th October 1878, from which we propose to 
make a few instructive extracts, keeping out names 
that we are not authorised to give. cohen of 
land as affording scope for enterprise, he says— 

‘Mr R——, an intimate acquaintance of mine, 
is about to take advantage of the demand for land, 
and to dispose of seven thousand acres of his fine 
estate in small farms of two hundred to four 
hundred acres. He will readily get from ten to 
fifteen pounds an acre. It is choice land, good 
for wheat-growing, with a fine climate, and a rail- 
way toa seaport. He says a man with four hun- 
dred acres of this land, with proper management, 
could have an income of a thousand pounds a 

ear. Mr R——and his wife and two daughters 

ave been staying with us for a week. Fifteen 
years ago he had not a halfpenny. Now his 
landed estate alone will be worth two hundred 
and fifty thousand pounds. If he parts with ten 
thousand acres, he will still have a beautiful 
estate of seven thousand acres left. He is making 
an addition to his house which will cost him two 
thousand pounds. He spends a great deal on 
improvements, and has planted trees by the thou- 
sand. He and I rode over the country fourteen 
years since when it was selling at a pound to thirty 
shillings an acre. Now fifteen pounds per acre is 
freely given. A settler in that district bought two 
hundred acres from a neighbour last year at the 
rate of fifteen pounds an acre. He cleared from 
his barley-crop this last season the whole price of 
the freehold. This, however, was an exception- 
ally lucky hit, and it must be remembered the 
land was first-class. There are great differences. 
Some land I would not have as a gift. 

“Mr R—— intends selling on long terms to 
those who desire it, charging interest at eight per 
cent. Still, by purchasing on those terms con- 
siderable capital is required to stock and carry on. 
With the demand for land, as ruling at present, I 
expect a number of the large proprietors will be 
breaking up their estates and realising. Several 
fine properties are in the market which are thus. 
being dealt with. There is none of the territorial 
dignity attached to land here as at home ; so that 
if a man sees a good chance, he does not hesitate 
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to dispose of a part or the whole of his estate. 
The New Zealand Land Company of Glasgow, I 
understand, are about to place their estates in the 
market. They have high ideas of what may be 
realised ; perhaps as much as thirty-five pounds 
an acre. But the land is said to have cost them 
ten pounds an acre with improvements, and is in 
fine condition,’ 

Further on in his letter, the writer proceeds to 
speak of a matter which requires to be kept in 
mind. This is the tendency of certain lands to be 
flooded, by the melting of snow on the mountains, 
Here is what he says: ‘We are having a fine 
spring, and yet paradoxical as it may appear, the 
warmth is producing destructive floods in some 
quarters, Many of our rivers take their rise in 
the mountainous country where there are glaciers 
and perpetual snow. This last winter the quan- 
tity of snow which fell was quite unprecedented. 
In consequence of warm rain and the heat of 
spring, the snow has been melted, and caused 
heavy floods. One of the lakes that I visited last 
summer, measuring fifty miles long by one or two 
in breadth, has risen seven feet. Some houses are 
inundated. The river Molyneux has been higher 
than any one has known. The cage of 
Balclutha has been wholly under water, and the 
inhabitants have been obliged to leave their 
dwellings. Bridges in several places have been 
carried away. In Dunedin we have not suffered ; 
but the merchants will suffer by the calamity 
which has overtaken their customers.’ 

These notes from our old and trusty friend at 
Dunedin may possibly be of use to persons who 
think of emigrating to New Zealand, and there 
investing money in land. Independently of what 
is stated, this very thriving colony offers nume- 
rous advantages to capitalists with a few thousand 
pounds who are disposed earnestly to go to work, 
and by frugality and industry to rise to fortune, 
Idlers, and the sottishly inclined, had better stay 
away, for besides speedily sinking to ruin, they 
are a pest to the community. Our friend, we 
believe, has been troubled with these torturations, 
and several of them have had to be shipped back 
to their relations. The intelligent, courageous, 
and industrious young capitalist has nothing to 
fear. So to speak, there is a world waiting for 
him to come and prosper. It has sometimes 
occurred to us that Kew Zealand is at present 
much in the condition that England was in the 
early part of the monarchy. The principal differ- 
ence is that England was colonised by hostile con- 
tinental invaders, who apportioned lands to them- 
selves by the agency of the sword, and laid the 
foundation of families that became the great feuda- 
tories of the crown. The settlers who buy estates 
in New Zealand and continue to reside upon them, 
may be srg. ve to Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
chiefs whose descendants now constitute no incon- 
siderable portion of the English peerage. Con- 
siderations of this kind might stimulate the bold 
and the ambitious. Instead of loafing at home, 
embarrassing relations, or wearing out their lives 
in some petty official employments, which will 
leave them as poor at the end as at the beginning, 
let them carry their brains, their sinews, and their 
cash to the farther end of the earth—only forty- 
five days by San Francisco—and there they will 
find a duplication of Old England, that offers 
immeasurable scope, not only for present needs, 


but for becoming the honoured progenitors of a 
great nation. 

One occasionally hears of younger sons of men 
of property who disdain trying to gain a liveli- 
hood by trade, embarking as sheep-farmers in the 
Highlands, for which they are able to command 
sufficient capital. Their enterprise is commend- 
able, and is not without inducements. The pro- 
fession of a Highland store-farmer can scarcely be 
called a line of industry. It is the next thing to 
doing nothing, for hired shepherds do all the 
work, The farmer, imitative of a Highland chief, 
amuses himself with shooting, and derives a plea- 
sure from rambling about in kilts and tartans 
with a feather in his bonnet. No doubt there 
are drawbacks. It is a solitary sort of life, 
with few acquaintances to speak to. As regards 
food, it is mutton, mutton all the year round, 
varied only by potted meats, brought by the 
Clansman from Glasgow, and landed perha 
at.a port fifteen miles off. How life would be 
endurable without the aid of the Clansman, or 
some other of Hutcheson’s steam-boats, it would 
be painful to consider. Assuming that existence 
is not so objectionable as it might be thought, it 
is little better than killing time, and of sliding 
imperceptibly from youth into old age. Does 
it realise a sufficient family provision? Usually, 
the annual rent with working expenses eat up 
everything, Would it not be immensely prefer- 
able to try your luck in New Zealand, where 
for two or three times the amount of yearly rent 
paid in Ardnamurchan or Glenaladale, it would be 

ssible to obtain the freehold of a fertile and 

utiful estate under a climate resembling that 
of the finer parts of Italy? Besides which advan- 
tages, the settler would have the satisfaction of 
being surrounded by familiar faces, and of possess- 
ing the inestimable privilege of still living under 
the gentle and beneficent sway of our Sovereign 
Lady the Queen. W. © 


GOLD-SEEKING IN SCOTLAND. 


WE are indebted to Mr Cochrane-Patrick, a gentle- 
man of property in Ayrshire and a well-known 
antiquary, for collecting together, under the title 
of Early Records relating to Mining in Scotland 
(Edinburgh: Douglas and Foulis), and supple- 
mentary to his beautiful work on the Coins and 
Coinage of Scotland, a large number of inte- 
resting facts, more particularly as regards the 
precious metals. Ten years ago, it will be re- 
membered, licenses to work gold were issued 
by the Duke of Sutherland at Kildonan in the 
north of Scotland, at which time not less than 
about six hundred ounces of gold are said to 
have been obtained; and one of the most lively 
controversies of the time amongst Scottish geolo- 
gists was the native or exotic character of a cer- 
tain mass of gold-bearing quartz found at Wanlock- 
head, That native gold was formerly found in 
Scotland, in numerous localities and in con- 
siderable quantities, is clearly shewn from the 
information Mr Cochrane-Patrick has brought to- 
gether. And the same is true of silver. As regards 
the latter metal, a statement is quoted from Sir 
Robert Gordon’s History of the Earldom of Suther- 
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land, which might have the effect of setting to 
work some ‘ prospecting parties’ in that region of 
Scotland. 

Gold, it would appear, was wrought in Fife and 
Fothrif (Forfar?) as early as the twelfth century, 
for in 1153 David I. granted to the Abbey of 
Dunfermline, amongst other gifts, a tithe of all the 
gold that should accrue to the King from those 
districts. Earlier than this, ‘record’ does not go ; 
but it is the general opinion of archeologists that 
the gold ornaments of prehistoric times were made 
of native metal. Between the twelfth and the 
sixteenth centuries there are a number of records 
to shew that gold was wrought in Scotland to 
an extent deemed worthy of the attention of the 
King and the Parliament; but the statistics as 
regards quantity are of the most meagre kind. 
The chief seat of the precious metals was un- 
doubtedly the upper district of Lanarkshire, and 
in the sixteenth century many bargains, grants, 
and arrangements appear in connection with 
the work there. The accounts of the Lord Trea- 
surer give some hint as to the productiveness 
of the mines; and it is interesting to know that 
between 1538 and 1542, a space of five years, 
sufficient native gold was obtained to make a crown 
for the King and Queen, to add to the King’s 
great chain, and provide a belt for the Queen ; the 
total weight of the metal used for these purposes 
being above one hundred and twelve ounces. This 
was over and above a large quantity of gold used 
in coining ‘ bonnet-pieces,’ in providing a gum- 
stick consisting of a bairtuithe or boar’s tusk set in 
gold for the Prince, a whistle for the King, a 
shrine for one of the bones of St Audrian of 
May, besides other nick-nacks described in the 
accounts. 

About twenty years later, Cornelius di Vois, a 
Dutchman, obtained from Regent Murray a license 
to work gold and silver in any part of Scotland 
for nineteen years, having as his partners some 
well-known noblemen and others, It is stated 
that he employed six-score persons in the summer 
in searching and washing for the gold, paying 
them fourpence a day; or a merk to twenty 
shillings ounce of gold to those not on daily 
wages. dne of the workmen, John Gibson by 
name, is mentioned as lucky in finding nuggets 

size, ‘some as big as birds’ eggs’—a wide 
margin, it will be admitted; while a Dutchman 
named Peterson, a er in the venture, found 
enough gold to make a basin to hold a gallon of 
liquor, which was given by the Earl of Morton 
to the King of France, Mr Cochrane-Patrick 
does not adda statement found in other writers, 
that the basin was filled with gold coins also of 
native metal. Di Vois is stated to have sent as 
much as eight pounds-weight of gold to the Mint 
at Edinburgh in the course of thirty days. This 
would seem to be the culmination of the art of 
gold-finding in Scotland, although other licenses 
and grants are subsequently recorded. 

About 1578, Thomas Foullis, an Edinburgh gold- 
smith, employed Bevis Bulmer—afterwards named 
as Sir Bevis Bulmer—to work the lead mines in 
Lanarkshire ; and Bulmer got the king’s patent to 
seek gold or silver in any part of Scotland. .In 
Henderland Moor, in the ont of Ettrick, he 
obtained gold ‘the like of it in no other place 
in Scotland’ Bulmer, who was the subject of a 


Privy-council proclamation in 1604 for his pro- 
tection in searching for metals, is credited with 
having presented to Queen Elizabeth a ‘ porringer’ 
of Scottish gold, with an inscription couched in 
the terms of conceit prevalent at the period : 


I dare not give, nor yet present, 

But render part of that’s thine own. 
My mind and heart shall still invent 
To seek out treasures yet unknowne! 


Mr Cochrane-Patrick gives some documents 
found in the Record Office in London which 
illustrate the gold-mining operations of this time. 
Mr George Bowes, who received a sum of three 
hundred pounds by Exchequer warrant in 1603 to 
work minerals in Wanlock Water, writes a series 
of letters describing minutely his operations ; which 
however, were brought to an end in 1604 in conse- 
quence of the opposition he met with, In a letter 
of 1604, an unknown writer mentions that Bulmer 
had come out of Scotland, and had brought some 
‘pure gold, without drosse, unmolten,’ which is 
described as ‘sifted out of ye earth in droppes or 
crommes and little gobbets,’ and in such quantity 
‘as must make ye King a cupp,” Sir Bevis 
Bulmer got a formal pardon and release for all 
arrears of rent, &c. in 1608; and in 1616 Stephen 
Atkinson, well known as the author of a Discoverie 
and Historie of the Gold Mynes of Scotland, comes 
on the scene. An Act of the Privy-council gave 
him the privilege for life of searching for gold and 
silver in Crawfurd Moor, Lanarkshire, a tenth part 
to belong to the Crown. The privilege was to be 
forfeited if the work was stopped for six months. 
It is not stated whether or not it was thus for- 
feited; but in 1621 another lease of the same 
district was granted for twenty-one years to a 
physician named Hendlie. But the records shew no 
proof whether or not gold was found. In 1633, a 
medal to commemorate the coronation of Charles I. 
bears on its edge the statement that it was made 
out of gold found in Scotland. During Cromwell’s 
time, the Council of State directed a search to be 
made for gold in Scotland, and the matter was 
remitted to a Committee. So far as the records 
shew, this Committee has not yet reported. It 
only remains to add that within comparatively 
recent times the precious metal has been sought 
for and actually found in certain districts in the 
west and south of Scotland, though not in sufficient 
quantity to repay expense. 


CONY ISLAND. 


Bent on a tramp to Cony Island, I turn my 
back upon Brooklyn, and go swinging round the 
corner of Prospect Park, passed on the way by 
two or three crowded horse-cars, whose open sides 
and rib-like benches make them look like the 
skeletons of starved omnibuses. Sitting at ease 
beneath their overshadowing roof, the occupants 
eye me in passing with the complacent scorn of 
a man who, looking through the window of his 
comfortable carriage, sees an acquaintance flounder- 
ing blindly along through mud and rain without 
overcoat or umbrella. 

At the south-western corner of Long Island, 
separated from it by a wide belt of swamp and 
the windings of a narrow inlet, lies a strip of 
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sandy, beach, eight miles in length by somewhat 
less than one in breadth, popularly known as 
‘Cony Island, which is reached from New York 
by ferry-boat across the East River to Brooklyn, 
and thgnce by street-car to the crown of the 
ridge along which lies Prospect Park. From this 
point the land trends downward in an unbroken 
slope of six miles to the Atlantic shore; and 
the distance may be covered by railway, horse- 
ear, or straight-forward walking, by which, after 
considerable fatigue, I catch sight of the huge 
skeleton of the ‘centennial tower,’ Cony Island’s 
principal ‘lion,’ standing gauntly out against 
the sky far away in front; and brighterfing up 
like a weary camel at the first glimpse of the 
distant palm-trees that mark the still unseen 
well, on I go again. Twenty minutes later, the 
connecting bridge is crossed, and Vanity Fair lies 
before me in all its glory. It may perhaps be 
more fitly compared to Margate than to Brighton, 
for the vast expanse and stately terraces of the 
latter are better represented by aristocratic New- 
port, far away on the shore of Rhode Island ; while 
its less dignified rival offers to the new-comer the 
startling spectacle of three monster hotels standing 
about half a mile apart on a perfectly untenanted 
waste of beach, like remnants of some forgotten 
civilisation. (The eastern portion is divided into 
‘Brighton Beach’ and ‘Manhattan Beach,’ each 
having its own hotel and bathing pavilion.) Un- 
tenanted however, it will not be very long; for 
the swarm of bathing-houses, lager-beer saloons, 
restaurants, and what not, which are now spring- 
ing up like mushrooms on every side, fully bear 
out the old saying that ‘the Yankee carries a new 
= in each a gel ie iil ob i 
ery gay and pre oes the ar 
eet ak on this bright Roa agli soni 
with its fluttering flags and rolling carriages and 
ainted pavilions, and its smooth shining sea 
votted with the bobbing heads of the bathers, 
and its endless procession of promenaders along 
the asphalt of the ‘Concourse,’ or the hard flat 
sand of the beach. Here arm-in-arm go a brace 
of jaded we KE sey sub-editors, evidently very 
much in need of the life-giving breeze which they 
are drinking in so eagerly. Then comes a bi 
leasant-looking German tradesman, surrounde 
by a perfect body-guard of flaxen-haired children, 
who shout and laugh and scamper about, and 
trench up the sand with their little wooden spades, 
and run back from the advancing tide with 
shrieks of mock-terror, enjoying themselves as 
only children can. Yonder, grouped together on 
one of the benches in front of the Brighton Hotel, 
sit three or four young girls who, kept on their 
feet for eight or ten hours a day in some fashion- 
able Broadway millinery store, are almost too 
weary to enjoy their holiday when it comes, The 
pier itself is crowded with merry-makers, who 
seated around the refreshment tables, are ordering 
ice-cream, lemonade, fried clams, and what not, as 
if the purse of Fortunatus were in their pocket. 
Farther along the shore, an excursion-train has 
a disgorged its noisy hundreds at the Manhattan 
ch Station. 
Far out at the end of the pier, away from all 


the noise and bustle, sit a couple whose whispered 
conversation engrosses them as completely as if 
they were alone together on a desert island. Both 
are plainly dressed, and bear the stamp of hard 
and tiring work upon their pale cheeks and droop- 
ing eyelids; but for the time being they are so 
happy in each other’s presence as to be utterly 
oblivious of the weary toil that must recommence 
with to-morrow’s sunrise, and the long years that 
may have to elapse before i¢ can come to pass. 
But at this moment the black cloud that has long 
been gathering unheeded explodes in a torrent 
of rain; and instantly the beach is covered with 
fleeing figures, like one of Doré’s pictures of the 
Deluge. Here flies an umbrella-less beauty, 
shuddering as the merciless drops patter on her 
new dress ; there a luckless Paterfamilias, with a 
child firmly clasping each hand, feels his hat 
suddenly whirled far away to seaward, while his 
wife stumbling into an unexpected pool, shrieks 
to him for help. And to crown all, the very 
bathers instinctively join the rush, and burst into 
the nearest piazza all dripping as they are, like 
an invading army of mermen. 

But all discomforts are forgotten when, half an 
hour later, I find myself under the hospitable roof 
of Thompson’s Hotel, bountifully catered for by 
my good host and his charming wife, whom no 
influx of guests can ever find unprepared. Several 
brother-correspondents are already quartered there, 
and the evening is ushered in with a jovial 
symposium. 

But the great ‘transformation scene’ must be 
waited for till nightfall, when scores upon scores 
of lamps glitter along the front of every building, 
and around the flanked space before the piazza of 
Cable’s (as the — hotel is familiarly called), 
in the centre of which, environed by a quadrangle 
of commodious seats, row behind row, stands the 
little Chinese pavilion set apart for the band. 

The musicians are hardly settled in their places 
when every bench is already crowded, and all eyes 
watch eagerly for the first appearance of ‘Arbuckle 
the great cornet solo-ist,’ who, as countless placards 
inform all whom it may concern, has been ‘ engaged 
for the entire season.’ At length the hero steps 
forward, bowing his acknowledgment of the bois- 
terous applause of his admirers, and proceeds to 
execute in admirable style a selection of favourite 
airs. The soft artless melody of Way down upon 
the Suwanee River succeeds the grand Crom- 
wellian march of Old John Brown, and is suc- 
ceeded in turn by the buoyant lilt of Yankee 
Doodle; till at length, amid a deep and reve- 
rential silence, he begins Home, Sweet Home. 

On my right sits a brawny weather-beaten man, 
whose dark-bearded face has evidently confronted 
many —_ and many a storm. Hitherto he has 
remained utterly impassible ; but as the first notes 
of the sweet plaintive music steal upon the air, 
he gives a sudden start, and bends forward as if 
anxious not to lose a single note. What thoughts 
that simple air awakens in his mind—whether ofa 
far-off home in quiet England hastily abandoned in 
his hot youth, or of a later home laid waste by 
Death, or of a future home brightened by the love 
of one chosen inmate—who shall say? When the 
last note has died away, he sits motionless for an 
instant like one in a dream, and then, starting as 
if from some overmastering spell, walks silently 


away. 
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CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 1879. 


Wirs 1879, Cuampers’s Journat reaches its 
forty-seventh year. It is within three years of its 
Jubilee. So tranquilly and successfully does the 
work continue to go on, that we might be spared 
saying anything about it. Perhaps, however, on 
entering on a new year, a word or two is expected. 
Sometimes we are visited in a complimentary way 
by ladies, who tell us that when girls, their father 
read the JouRNAL to them seated round the ‘fire- 
side with brothers and sisters. The reminiscence 
seems to be cherished, as carrying them back to 
old times, ere the family was’ scattered, or before 
beloved parents had passed away. One lady lately 
said to us: ‘I remember the first number of the 
JourNAL, and I have read every number that has 
come out. I look for it, and cannot do without it.’ 
There was a compliment! It was worth living for. 

It has often been explained that from the very 
first, the conductors of CHamBers’s JouRNAL had 
two distinct objects in view. They wished to do 
their best to amuse and instruct apart from 
controversial subjects, and if possible to elevate 
the aspirations of the young. These aims have 
been steadily kept in view. Till this hour, the 
work is conducted on the same principles on 
which it set out. The needle is not more true 
to the Pole, than the writer of this has been true 
to his original profession. Seven-and-forty years 
is a long time for an individual to keep pulling at 
the oar, even though breeze and tide have been 
favourable. The labour, however, has been an 
unqualified pleasure. Early, it was seen what 
work was to be done, and no effort has been 
spared to do it. Looking to the unabated, indeed 
considerably increasing demand for CHAMBERS’s 
JouRNAL, it is inferred that the reading public 
approve of the course of policy which has been 
pursued. One thing may at least be admitted. 
In being loyal to their own principles, the editors 
have never undervalued, or interfered with, the 
views of others. The world, as it has been 
thought, is wide enough for all. There are now 
twenty periodicals'for one at the time the JournaL 
started, All whose aim is to do good in any par- 
ticular line have our best wishes for their success, 

Although unchanged in character, it would be 
absurd to aver that CoaMBERS’s JoURNAL is what 
it was in the decade 1830-40. The advance in 
the number of the population, the wealth, the 
intelligence, and literary tastes since the com- 
mencement of the Victorian era, is something 
extraordinary, and has led to considerable changes 
in the style of writing for periodicals, With 
novelties of this kind we have endeavoured to 
keep pace, and will continue to do so, At one 
time, as we recollect, every tale incorporated in 
our pages required to be completed in the number 
in which it appeared. The rage is now all con- 
tinued fictions from number to number, perhaps 
over half a year. It is a harmless taste, which we 
attempt to satisfy by employing competent writers, 


In the present number one of these continuous 
stories begins. 

The early popularity of the JouRNaL was 
undoubtedly in a great measure due to the 
familiar Essays of the junior editor, Dr Robert 
Chambers. Since his decease, the general super- 
intendence of the work has devolved on the writer 
of these lines. How he has acquitted himself is 
left for others to determine. The essay system 
being like an exhausted mine which has had its 
day, an effort of a different kind has latterly been 
made. It is to construct biographical sketches of 
remarkable persons and family narratives in the 
garb of romance, yet true as to facts, and designed 
to inspire popular interest. Besides this new 
feature, articles concerning social improvement, 
and articles likely to promote that kindly 
regard for animals which by reactive impulse 
tends to cultivate the higher sentiments, have 
been introduced at suitable opportunities. It is 
hoped that by these and such-like means, the 
readers of CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, carried on by the 
progress of events, will not experience any falling 
off in the matters offered for their recreation. 

CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL has at no time relied on 
the display of great names to secure purchasers ; 
it has never pandered to party ; nor has it courted 
notice from contemporaries. No paper of its kind 
did ever less depend on advertisements for pub- 
licity. It has been ever self-reliant. While 
thus pursuing the tenor of its way, and wishing 
to live on good terms with all, a strange cause 
of disturbance has arisen. Rights have been 
invaded which in decency ought to have been 
respected, An allusion is here made to a practice 
among American prints of copying articles from 
CuaMBERS’s JOURNAL without leave asked, or 
any acknowledgment of their origin. This petty 
larceny might in itself be of little consequence. 
Perhaps one might feel elated with the idea that 
his writings were copied and recopied into hun- 
dreds of papers from New York to the Rocky 
Mountains. The pinch arises in the fact that 
American newspapers, with these stolen articles, 
reach Great Britain. There, the articles are copied, 
still without acknowledgment, into English and 
Scotch newspapers, the proprietors of which are 
under the impression that the material they appro- 
priate is of American authorship, Clearly, by 
these loose proceedings a great wrong is com- 
mitted. In common justice, and in the interests of 
literature, articles copied from our pages and the 
pages of others ought to be properly acknowledged. 
Perhaps it would be too much to expect that the 
remonstrance now offered may be of use in stop- 
ping practices which furnish an additional plea for 
the introduction of international copyright. 

It remains to be stated that the sub or acting 
editor of the JouRNAL is Mr R. Chambers, 


W. CHAMBERS, «LL.D. 
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